THOMAS    CROMWELL
implied. The monasteries were dissolved, and a whole
section of his life was finished. For six years he had been
dealing with aspiring monks zealous for promotion, and now
at last they had been hustled from the scene. But it was his
ecclesiastical enemies who pursued him. Perhaps his calm
indifference in religion made the odium theologicum more
difficult to counter.
The idea of religion in the sense of rival theologies appears
to have been quite alien to a miiid open to that world system
which the growth of the State's power would soon embody.
For Cromwell seems to have possessed a clear conception of
the meaning of sovereignty at last untrammelled from the old
feudal concepts and the dualism of the Empire and the
Papacy. Taking for granted the heavy leavening of a
prudent self-interest, the Privy Seal's more general intention
was to serve the new State and bring it to perfection. For
him religion seems to have been protective colouring, an
attitude well marked by traditional bequests for Masses in
middle life and by strong attacks on Rome in his last years.
Cavendish has a story of Cromwell, at the time of Wolsey's
fall, standing in the window embrasure of the great hall at
Esher reading Our Lady's Matins. Such public prayer was
an accepted custom, and it was manifestly imprudent for a
statesman to wreck his future by some singularity of per-
sonal conduct. But by misfortune Cromwell's service of the
" Prince " had led him into immediate dependence on a
sovereign whose cast of mind was theological in the extreme.
Eighteen years separated King Henry's Assertio Septem
Sacramentorum from his enactment of the Six Articles in which
adherence to the doctrine of Transubstantiation was en-
forced. It was within this space of time that Cromwell's
public action was enclosed. The King sought constantly,
and it would seem successfully, to satisfy a curious, but very
exacting and rather mediaeval, conscience. His boisterous
sanguine temperament reflected one of the types of the
innately religious nature. But with this outlook Cromwell
had no points of contact. Relieved as he was at the decrease
of the Church's power, he seems to have been utterly
without interest in all purely theological positions. This
would alone explain consistently his long practice of accepted
religious custom, his doctrinally rash support of the Re-
formers, and his final declaration of adherence to the King's
conception of the Catholic faith.
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